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2 BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 


An abbey, founded and endowed by the munifi- 
presided over by the pious and erudite Ælfric, the 
distinguished promoter of Anglo-Saxon literature ; 
and within whose cloisters a cardinal Morton was 
nurtured, possesses associations of some import- 
ance. But tradition, not satisfied with facts, has 
sought to obtain additional honour for this founda- 
tion, by alleging it to have been established by 
St. Augustin himself, who is reported, in a legend 
which will be found at length in a future page, to 
have converted the pagan inhabitants of this part 
to the Christian faith ; to have miraculously caused 
the spring, known by his name, to bubble forth, 
in order that his neophytes might be baptized in 
the very hour of conversion; and to have founded 
the abbey here,in commemoration of the important 
advance thus made by Christianity. For all this, 
however, there is no sufficient foundation: and, 
indeed, it was frequently the case,as Augustin wasa 
Benedictine monk, that the inmates of monasteries 
devoted to that order, and especially to the rule 
introduced by Augustin, would boldly resolve any 
uncertainty as to the date of the foundation of their 
houses, by attributing the establishment to that 
distinguished man himself. 

Now St. Augustin arrived in the kingdom of 
Kent, А. р. 596 or 597, and he died, according to 
the most authentic accounts, about a. p. 604. He 
is described as travelling over all England, so far 
as king Ethelbert’s dominions extended, converting 
the people to the Christian faith. But Ethelbert's 
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ther of the Gaulish bishops, about the year 480, 
to visit the churches in Britain, to withstand the 
Pelagian heresy, then prevalent among them. 

An extension of the power of the West Saxons 
in a westerly direction, took place under Cynegils, 
A.D. 612°, and it seems most probable that ıt was 
on that occasion that Saxon paganism spread over 
this part of what is now the county of Dorset. 
This was after the death of Augustin; and it was 
certainly not until twenty years after his death, 
viz. about А. р. 625, that the West Saxons received 
the Christian faith, on the preaching of Birinus, 
who, having promised to travel as a missionary to 
the most savage and barbarous people in the far- 
thermost part of the isle, and finding himself thus 
suited in the country of the Gewisses, as the West 
Saxons were then termed—they being altogether 
pagans of the most corrupt character—he resolved 
to go по farther ; and, having commenced his pious 
labours, converted king Cynegils, and founded the 
first West Saxon bishopric at Dorchester’. Some 
contend that Birinus’s see was the Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire; but the preponderating weight of 
testimony is conclusively in favour of the more 
western Dorchester of Dorsetshire. In either case 
the fact is decisive against the claim set up for 
Augustin. 

The earliest distinct appearance of any religious 
foundation here occurs about a.p. 870, when 
Edwold or Eadwold, brother of St. Edmund the 
Martyr, king of the East Angles, struck with the 


2 Will: Malmesb, 
3 Bede, L, Ш, с. 7. 
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the invasions of the piratical Danes, it appears to 
have suffered severely. On one occasion Canute, 
the Danish leader, plundered and destroyed the 
abbey ; but, after he became king of England, he 
was a great benefactor to it, endowing the same 
with many lands and privileges’. 

Owing to the pious zeal and munificence of its 
patrons, the possessions of this house were very 
extensive. No fewer than seventeen manors in the 
county of Dorset belonged to it on the compilation 
of Domesday book ; and in after ages its property 
was greatly increased, so that at the time of its 
dissolution, it numbered twenty-nine manors, 
besides lands in seventeen others, and the advow- 
sons of eight livings. 

When theruthless decrees of the despotic Henry 
VIII and his subservient parliament took effect, 
and the many splendid edifices that adorned the 
land, and were, in their earlier days, the nurseries 
and retreats of piety and learning and charity, were 
smitten to the dust, and the church of Christ was 
plundered to enrich the fawning votaries of a 
human court, the Benedictine abbey of Cerne 
bowed its head and yielded to the stern visitation 
with an enforced assent. The surrender of this 
abbey to the commissioners, was made by Thomas 
Corton, the last abbot, and sixteen monks, on 
March 15, 1539, when it was valued at £515 
17s. 1014., as by Dugdale, or as given by Speed, 
£623 13s. 22d. 

On the dissolution of the abbey and the sur- 
render of its possessions to the king's use, the 


7 Dugdale, Monas : 1, 254. 
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26 BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 


this extensive class of compound deities in whom 
the ophite and diluvian attributes are combined”, 


24 The form attributed to the syrens of the antient poets, a human body with 
a fish’s or-serpent’s tail,—the "desinit in piscem mulier formosa зиретпе?* of 
Horace, was ef most extensive adoption in the mythological systems of antiquity. 
In the antientzodiac of Egypt, in the Barberini museum, among the capitals of 
the pillars in the church of Montivilliers in Normandy, Mr. Knight [Tour in 
Normandy, 184,] discovered the figure of a mermaid, of which he doubts whether 
it was a northern divinity or an ornament copied from the syrens of classical 
celebrity. Mor. Harcourt [Doctrine of the Deluge, i, 132,] asserts that it was а 
sacred form both in the north and in the south, in the east and in the west, barba- 
rian and classic. Mr. Knight himself attests that he observed it more than once 
in the Lombard ¿hurches of Italy, and often in France. In the Indian zodiac the 
sign to which the festival of Doorga (a diluvian deity! belongs is called Min or 
Meen, and was originally represented by a figure half human and half fish. 
Oannes is described by Polvhistor, [Syneelli Chronographia] as having the body 
of a fish, but with.a human head under his fish's head and human legs under his 
tail: he was the first instructor of mankind, the teacher of every art; and at the 
setting of the sun ‘he descended beneath the ocean and remained there all night. 
Hyginus, corrupting the name still further, makes him the teacher of astrology to 
the Chaldees. -It is stated by Berosus that Cannes appeared from the Erythrean 
aca: and no fewer than five visitations of this half fish half human creature are 
recorded by the same author, the last of which obtained the name of Odacon 
[Вегозив in Apollodorus; Cory's Fragments, 20}; that is to say, writes Mr. 
Harcourt, fi, 414] five different princes were promoted to diluvian honours, the 
last under the name of Dagon, which long continued to be the appellation of an 
idol shaped according to the description of Berosus, and worshipped by the Philis- 
tines. From 1 Sam. у, 4, (see marginal reading) it seems that this idol, Dagon, 
resembled a fish in the lower part, with a human head and hands; and it appears 
plain from the prohibitions, Exod, xx, 4, and Deut. iv, 18, and from a place being 
called Beth-Dagon,—the temple of Dagon,—{Josh. xv, 41] that the oriental idol- 
ators had diluvian deities at a very remote period, The Syrian and Phoenician 
idol, Atergatis, by the Greeks corruptly called Derceto (Pliny, Nat. Hist., l.v, с. 23] 
is deseribed by Lucian {De Dea Syr.] as having the half of a woman, but from the 
thighs downward a fish's tail. And Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii] describing the same 
idol аз represented at Ascalon, says it had the face of a woman, but all the rest of 
the body a fish’s. Dagon, ог Dag-Oannes, was obviously the Dag-daa of the 
Irish, brought to them, with other oriental words and customs, from the east. 
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30 BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 


Serpent worship was prohibited in Babylon by 
a royal decree in the time of Daniel; and it is 
probable that the same decree suppressed it also 
in Persia; but the rise of Zoroaster and the 
decisive success of his doctrines unquestionably 
overthrew every other false religion in the Persian 
empire’. Xerxes, moreover, in his military expe- 
dition, as the chief (archimagus) of the Magian 
worship, destroyed all the temples he met with 
devoted to other rites’. 

This mythological contest and its result are 
also depicted on some Samaritan coins, on which 
the Assyrian Astarte, who is a Sabian deity, is 

х. represented as treading a river under foot. /// 

In Arabia the worship of the serpent was very 
early overthrown and gave way to the adoration 
of the host of heaven. 

The Egyptian paintings and hieroglpyhics are 
full of allusions to these contests, in all of which 
the diluvian serpent is vanquished. In the tombs 
whole series of chambers are occupied by pictorial 
delineations of this subjugation of the great ser- 
pent Aphophis?. 

2 The Hindoos have a tradition that Zeratoosht (Zoroaster), during the time 
of Hystaspes, visited the Brahmins in the caves or temples at Garri-pourri (Ele- 
phanta island, sometimes called Selen Devi, or island of the gods); and while 
residing there he was initiated in different learning and sciences, with which he 
returned and enriched Persia, Porphyry mentions Zeratoosht retiring to a cave 
in Media with the instruments and knowledge he had obtained from the Brah- 
mins. At that early period the Brahmins were іп a high state of civilization and 
refinement, (Seeley, 339.) 

3 Prideaux, Conn: i, 295.—Herodotus.—Arrian. 

4 On the sculpture that adorns the tomb of Pharaoh Rhamses, the serpent 
Aphophis, the emblem of the deluge, is described (at least so Champollion says) as 
the brother and enemy of the sun; and part of the design represents how the gods 
dragged him out of the water and strangled him. [Harcourt, i, 432.) Lord Lind- 


say, describing some of the Egyptian tombs, says that one subject, frequently 
repeated, forcibly struck him,—the eventual conquest of the great serpent Aphophis 
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BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 91 


Among the Greeks the unremitting hostility 
of the children of the sun to the worshippers of 
the diluvian serpent is indelibly stamped upon 
every portion of mythological fable,—it enters 
into all their poetry, and is strikingly depicted 
upon their works of art. The overthrow of the 
Titans, the exploits of Hercules, the contest of 
Apollo and Python, the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, the fable of Prometheus, and numberless 
other subjects of poetical and mythological specu- 
lation, are readily resolvable on this principle’. 


by the gods, who transfix him with daggers and bind him head and foot with 
ropes. [Lord Lindsay, Letters from Egypt, еіс., 145]. And Sir 4. Gardner 
Wilkinson, whose exertions and learning have done so much for the elucidation 
of Egyptian antiquities, thus writes :—‘‘ The Egyptian Horus, son of Osiris, is 
supposed, on the death of the latter, to have stood forth as his avenger, defeating 
Typho in several battles and enabling Isis to thwart his evil intentions. It was, 
probably, in consequence of his victories over the enemy of mankind, that he was 
so often identified with Apollo, the story of whose combat with the serpent Pytho 
is evidently derived from the Egyptian mythology ; and, indeed, the evil genius 
of his adversary is frequently figured under the form of a snake, whose head 
Horus is seen piercing with a spear. (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the 
Antient Egyptians, iv. 395.) And the same acute and intelligent writer further 
observes—*‘ It may not be out of place to introduce another character of the evil 
being, in which we cannot fail to recognise the serpent, the enemy of mankind, 
and from which the Pytho of Greek mythology was evidently derived. Aphöphis 
or Apóp, which, in Egyptian, signifies a * giant,’ was the name given to the ser- 
pent of which Horus is represented as the destroyer. From this the Greeks 
borrowed the story of Apollo's destruction of the serpent Pytho, * * The 
destruction of the serpent by Horus, who, standing in а boat, pierces his head 
with a spear, as he rises above the water, frequently occurs in the sculptures ; 
and, whether it has the head of a man or assumes the entire human form, it 
appears to be the same monster. "= (Ib, iv, 436.) 


5 The conquest of the Titans manifestly indicates a religious conflict, which 
resulted in the subjection of the votaries of the diluvian serpent to the worship- 
pers of the sun. In the bas-relief on the Athenian sarcophagus spoken of ante 
(p. 23), Jupiter is represented demolishing the arkite giants by the flames of his 
lightning. In one of the baths at Pompeii was a large bas-relief in stucco, of 
which the subject was the destruction of the Titans, who were represented with 
human bodies and arms and dracontine extremities. [Gell’s Pompeiana, i, 100.) 
Hercules, in the wars of the giants against Jupiter, is represented as slaying а 
monster whose human body terminated in serpentine extremities. [Montfaucon, 
i, pl. 64.1 

In speaking of Hercules, Mr. Harcourt (ii, 3] distinctly affirms that the con- 
clusion to which his researches led him is that the “exploits of that personage 
exhibit a view of the conflict between rival sects : they were the victories obtained 
by the worshippers of the sun over their adversaries, and the monsters subdued 
were arkite priests. Some of them, no doubt, were the invention of a subsequent 
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34 BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 


fury of winter,” during seven days and nights 
combating with the creatures of the deep; and 
that “ Ше mighty sea-beast received the war-rush 
through his hand.” The achievements of this 
hero-god are altogether of a supernatural cast, 
and the poem is manifestly a myth resolving itself 
into the facts that a prolonged contest took place 
in East Denmark between the followers of the 
rival worships, and that the rites of the diluvian 
serpent were only finally extinguished through the 
aid afforded by some leader or warrior-priest of 
the antagonist worship from West Denmark, 
where the predominance of Sabianism had been 
previously established. 

So also was Regner Lodbroc one of the hero- 
priests of the worship that in Northern Europe 
superseded the rites of the diluvian serpent, as is 
manifest from the first stanza of his celebrated 
“ Death-Song,” thus translated Юу the Rev. J. 
Johnstone in his version :一 “When first we landed. 
on the Gothic shore, vengeance soon o’ertook the 
wily dragon miner of the ground—twas then І 
won my Thora. Men called me Lodbroe, from 
what time I slew the snaky dweller of the heath. 
At that assault, my point, inlaid with burnished 
gold, transfixed the circling monster of the earth.” 

In the western hemisphere, we learn that in 
Peru the worship of the diluvian serpent was 
eventually superseded by the solar superstition’, - 
Manco Capac, according to Robertson‘, was the 

7 Deane, 302. 


8 Hist: America, 11, 295, 
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In our own country we have in every direction 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
evidence of this contest and of its issue. To 
nothing else can we attribute the numerous stories 
of wonderful serpents and dragons or other dilu- 
vian types attacked and vanquished by some hero 
or some religious dignitary,—stories that every- 
where meet us, embalmed in tradition, and 
escaping the toils of historic research, by taking 
refuge in the obscurity of unapproachable anti- 
quity. Whereis the county without such legend? 


last he bethought himself, and got a strong iron chest made with nine iron boults 
upon И. So, one fine morning, he takes a walk to where the sarpint used to keep; 
and the sarpint, who didn't like the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for 
that, began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing.—‘Oh,’ says Saint 
Patrick, says he, * where's the use of making such a piece of work about а gentle- 
man like myself coming to see you—'tis a nice house I have got made for you agin 
the winter, for I am going to civilize the whole country, man and beast,’ says he, 
‘and you can come and look at it whenever you please, and ‘tis myself will be 
glad to вее you.’ The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought, that though 
Saint Patrick had druve all the rest of the sarpints into the sea, he meant no harm 
to himself; so the sarpint walks fair and easy up to see him and the house he was 
speaking about. But when the sarpint saw the uine great boults upon the chest 
he thought he was sould (betrayed),and was making off with himself as fast as ever 
he could, **Tis a пісе warm house you see,’ says Saint Patrick, ‘and ‘tis a good 
friend I am to you.’ ‘I thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,’ says 
the sarpint, ‘but I think it's too small it is for me,’—meaning it for an excuse— 
and away he was going. “Тоо small!" says St. Patrick, ‘stop, if you please,’ says 
he, ‘you're out in that, my boy, апу how—I am sure "twill fit you completely ; 
and, I'll tell you what,’ says he, ‘I'll bet yon a gallon of porter,’ says he, ‘that, 
if you'll only try and get in, there'll be plenty of room for you.” The sarpint was 
as thirsty as could be with his walk, and "twas a great joy to him the thoughts of 
doing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, swelling himself up as big as 
he could, іп he got to the chest, all but a little bit of his tail. “There now," says 
he, * I’ve won the gallon, for you see the house is too small for me, for I can't get 
in my tail.” When, what does Saint Patrick do, but he comes behind the great 
heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two hands to it, down he slaps it with a 
bang like thunder. When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in 
went his tail like a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and Saint Patrick 
began at once to boult the nine iron boults. ‘Oh! murder! Wont you let me out, 
Saint Patrick Y says the sarpint, ‘I’ve lost the bet fairly, and ГИ pay you the 
gallon like a man.” ‘Let you out, my darling?’ says Saint Patrick, “to be sure I 
will, by all manner of means; but, you see, I haven't time now, so you must wait 
till to-morrow.’ And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, and pitches 
it into the lake here, where it is to this hour, for certain; and "TIS THE SARPINT 
STRUGGLING DOWN AT THE BOTTOM THAT MAKES THE WAVES UPON IT. Many is 
the living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has hard the sarpint crying out 
from within the chest under the water, ‘Is it to-morrow yet 7—15 it to-morrow 
yet?’ which, to be sure, it never can be; and that's the way Saint Patrick settled 
the last of the sarpints, 801,” 
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4() BAAL DUROTRIGENSIS. 


St. Michael; to whom, also, is dedicated almost 
every natural or artificial cone throughout Brit- 
tany, one of the most remarkable of which is the 
St. Michael’s mount, at Avranches, near the north- 
em boundary of Brittany, and which is quite 
insulated and is distinguished for its excavations, 
with which the performances of antient religious 
rites are still traditionally connected. There is a 
similar St. Michael’s mount on the opposite coast 
of Cornwall, and with which, also, like traditions 
are associated. St. Michael’s mount, near Aber- 
gavenny, is an isolated mountain, with a chapel 
on its top; and popular legends connect it with 
St. Patrick, who, they say, brought the hill from 
Treland!*—the same St. Patrick on whom, as we 
have seen, descended the honours of the conqueror 
of the diluvian serpent. One of the most lofty of 
the Azores, and, therefore, well adapted for dilu- 
vian rites, is known as the island of St. Michael. 
And thetutelary saint of England, long looked 
upon as а sacred island, is St. George, who is 
also a celebrated conqueror of the eastern dragon. 
An intimate and remarkable connection, in- 
deed, exists between the archangel Michael and 
the renowned St. George. Their achievements 
are similar, with the distinction that St. Michael 
is described as vanquishing the spiritual serpent, 
whilst St. George is spoken of as destroying the 
more material dragon. But they are frequently) 
blended in a way that may be easily accounted) 
for only when both are considered as well adapted, 


14 Archwologia, v. 35, 4) 
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representatives of the power that overthrew 
the worship of the great enemy of mankind, the 
embodied evil principle,—the diluvian serpent. 
Nearly all the early Christian churches in this 
country, dedicated to one or other of these saints, 
are situated on elevated spots, the probable sites 
of earlier worship; and a remarkable instance of 
the manner in which the attributes of these saints 
are blended together is found in the church of 
Fordington, in Dorsetshire. This church, which 
stands on a commanding summit, and, as has been 
proved by recent discoveries, on a site consecrated 
to religious purposes prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, has been dedicated to St. George, 
whilst over the inner doorway of the south porch 
is a rude antient sculpture representing—not St. 
Де destroying the dragon, but—the archangel 
chael thrusting the rebellious angels from hea- 
ven, Our coinage even shows a similar blending 
of these two personages. The “ angel, ” first struck 
by Edward ТУ, gives a representation of the arch- 
angel Michael, with his attributes, standing on 
the dragon, and piercing him with a spear ; but 
‚ the “George noble,” first struck by Henry 
VIII, of “the old value of the angel,” the arch- 
angel becomes metamorphosed into the mounted 
and armed champion, St. George, galloping over 
the dragon, and still killing him with a spear. 
We have thus abundant evidence of a state of 
hostility, in this country as well as in all other 
realms, waged by the worshippers of the sun 
against the yotaries of the diluvian serpent, and 
q 
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The most antient modes of spelling the name of · 
the place are Kern, Kernel, Kernele. Now the 
Hebrew word “keren” [учр], the Arabic “kern,” 
and the Celtic “carn”—which language has so 
many remarkable analogies with the oriental 
tongues as to indicate a close affinity—all denote 
a hill; and this generic term was frequently indi- 
vidually appropriated to elevated sites of peculiar 
sanctity. It was a name mystically applied to 
islands!; and the Kerne of the antients, recorded 
by Lycophron, was certainly our present Cornwall, 
the only portion then known of the “sacred island” 
of Britain. Carnion, in the land of Gilead, is 
mentioned as the site of a temple of Atergatis, the 
celebrated compound diluvian-ophite deity of the 
Philistines”. In Isaiah, у, 1, the words “ keren 
ben semen” [ipw уа p] are translated “a fruitful 
hill.” They are literally “а hill, or horn, the son 
of fruitfulness.” Vitringa, after mentioning the 
expositions of this passage, given by other com- 
mentators, and particularly that of the Chaldee 
Targum, gives it as his own opinion that by 
“keren” [\-р] the prophet here intended “angulum 
terre incurvum eminentiorem et in longum pro- 
tensum”—a crooked nook of land, much elevated 
and stretched out in length. No phrase could 
possibly more accurately describe the locality 
under consideration, the site of the colossal figure, 
the subject of this inquiry; and the conclusion is 
therefore well warranted that “kern,” in this 


1 Harcourt, ii, 159, 





2 2 Maccab: хи, 26, 
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instance, as in others, denoted “the sacred hill*.” 


3 Sacred mountains are everywhere to be met with; elevated sites having been 
almost universally selected for religious rites. М. de Gebelin says “Тһе Celts, 
that is the inhabitants of the British isles and the western coasts of France, loved 
the locality of mountains for their worship, no less than lakes and rivers. The 
Pelasgi consecrated to Jupiter, in lieu of images, the summits of high mountains, 
and there they erected altars; for which reason he was called Jupiter Epacrius, 
the god of high summits, The Spaniards had a sacred mountain, the soil of which 
was not to be disturbed, The Gauls had a sanctuary consecrated to Jupiter, upon 
the highest of the Alps and Apennines. The Peligni did the same at Pallene, and 
the aborigines of Italy at Soracte and Algidium. The бейе had their sacred 
mountain, where their sovereign sacrificer resided. The Thracians, likewise, had 
one, of which they were deprived by Philip: and Strabo believed that all the sacred 
mountains of Greece were consecrated by the Thracians. Nothing was more 
famous among the Phrygians than their mountains consecrated to Cybele. The 
Persians and Canaanites had the same customs : and even the Hebrews worshipped 
on high places, till they got possession of the Holy Mount, on which they built 
their temple. [Monde Primitif, i. 128]. It is, however, worthy of particular 
observation that to sacrifice upon mountains did not of necessity imply anything 
idolatrous; on the contrary, from the earliest even down to the latest periods of 
sacred history, mountains were not only permitted but approved and selected 
places of religious worship. The first altar of which we hear in scripture was that 
which Noah built upon Ararat (Сеп: viii, 20]. The second was that of Abraham 
at Sichem, because it was the scene of a divine revelation [lb, хи, 6]. But it seems 
that he was not satisfied with its position, Гог he immediately removed from thence 
to a mountain between Bethel and Hai: and there he built an altar and called upon 
the name of the Lord [Ib xii, 8]. He seems to have considered the latier a place 
of more holiness than the other ; for that was the altar which he especially sought 
for his fixed place of worship,when he returned out of Egypt afterwards (Tb. xiii, 3], 
When he removed his tent to Hebron, he built another altar there (Ib, xiii, 18]. 
Now Hebron was a hill either in or adjacent to the plain of Mamre: for in the 
аии of the land, Caleb, speaking of Hebron, said to Joshua, * Give me this 
mountain’ [Josh : xiv, 12]. The sacrifice of Isaac was ordered to be offered on 
one of the mountains in the land of Moriah, which was afterwards called the 
Mount of the Lord (Сеп: xxii, 14]. When Jacob parted from Laban, he offered 
sacrifice upon Mount Gilead [Ib. xxxi, 23, 54]; and Bethel, where God appeared 
to him, and he was commanded to make an altar, must have been on a hill: for 
Deborah is said to have been buried beneath it (Ib. xxxv, 81. Horeb was called 
the Mountain of God [Exod: iii, 1, 12; хіх, 12], and the Israelites were com- 
жанда to serve God upon that mountain; and upon the other horn of the same 

i, God revealed himself most signally to Moses, and displayed his awful 
presence to the people whom he led, In the time of the Judges, Gideon was 
ordered to build an altar to the Lord on the top of the rock at Ophrah [Judges vi, 
96). Samuel went up to a high place to bless the sacrifice of the people [1 Sam: 
ix, 13]; and in the directions which he gave to Saul, when he was chosen to be 
king of Israel, he mentioned a hill of God, where there was a garrison of the 
Philistines (Ib. x, 5]. In the reign of David, Mount Zion became the mountain of 
God's holiness; and He is said by the Psalmist to have brought his people to the 
border of his sanctuary, even to the mountain which his right hand had purchased 
(Ps. xlviii, 1; lxxviii, 4]. When Solomon had built upon that mount his mag= 
nificent temple, it would naturally be regarded with extraordinary reverence ; and 
we cannot be surprised to find the prophets representing the future church of 
Christ as founded on a mountain. But when Ezekiel speaks of the highest branch 
of the high cedar being planted in a high mountain, and eminent on the mountain 
of the height of Israel (Ezek: xvii, 22), the sacred mountain which he seems to 
have had more immediately in his view is Lebanon, the mountain of the moon— 
the mountain so much celebrated for the magnitude and height of its cedars. The 
same prophet must have been impressed with the idea that a certain religious 
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Such a situation would be peculiarly selected 
as the site of diluvian rites ; and here, accordingly, 
we may trace, on the summit of the promontory, 
the evidence of a religious.sanctuary, amidst the 
manifest remains of an extensive settlement of the 
diluvian-ophite Celtz*; whilst at the bottom of the 
hill is a well, doubtless the antient scene of some 
mysterious rites, and regarded, even to this day, 
as of peculiar sanctity and virtue. Such sacred 
fountains are to be met with in all countries, and 
may all be considered as memorials of the uni- 
versal regenerating deluge’. 

The second branch of the word Kem-El is 
neither more nor less than the name of EL, the 


respect was due to all the mountains of his native land, when he thus delivers to 
them a message from the Lord; “Ye mountains of Israel, hear Ше word of the 
Гога : because the enemy hath said against you, Aha! even the antient high places 
are ours іп possession’’ (Ib. xxxvi, 1,2; xxxix, 17);—and, also, when by a bold 
figure he paints the destruction of God's enemies as a great sacrifice upon the 
mountains of Israel. But Obadiah extends the same notion beyond the borders of 
his own country, when he declares that Saviours shall come up оп Mount Zion to 
judge the Mount of Esau (Obad; 21). Each mount is invested with an opinion of 
divinity, although the true God—the God that dwelt upon Mount Zion—would 
triumph over the Idumean superstition and punish its adherents, The latent 
impression, which fastened upon every mountain an idea of sacredness, may be 
detected in Ezekiel’s figurative description of the Christian church. (Ezek: xlvii, 
2—12,—Vide Harcourt, ii, 226; also Oliver, Hist: Init: 147). 

4 These remains are of very interesting character and of considerable extent. 
They consist of circular and other earthworks, lines of defensive ramparts, an 
avenue, shallow excavations, and other indications of a British settlement. The 
circles are constructed, each with alow vallum, but no exterior fosse, and are, 
evidently, not associated with any military purpose. Of the two principal works, 
one, of a somewhat oblong form, is placed on the escarpment of the hill, immedi- 
ately above the head of the giant. It is about 100 feet in its longest diameter, has 
а low vallum, slight exterior fosse, and a slightly elevated mound in the centre. 
The other is an irregular circle, 166 feet in diameter, with au opening to the south, 
Within it are two small circles similarly placed to the interior circles of the Abury 
dracontium, Each of these works is separately protected by a steep, defensive 
rampart, with exterior fosse, running athwart the ridge of the hill. The more 
northerly rampart has been strengthened by the overlapping of its ends; and beyond 
this are the traces of an avenue leading to the principal works; also two very 
distinct small circles, each 34 feetin diameter, and having an opening to the east. 
The shallow excavations, supposed to denote the sites of the residences of the 
British population, are thickly scattered over the whole summit of the hill. 

5 Mr. Fraser mentions the existence of miraculous fountains in Koordistan, 
possessing the alleged virtue of curing all diseases. (Mesopotamia, &c., 165). 
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hero-god of the innovating Magians ; the Baal of 
the idolatrous nations mentioned in Scripture; the 
Belus of the banks of the Euphrates ; the Mithras 
of Persia; the Apollo of Delphi; the Bacchus and 
siris of the mysteries; the Jupiter, Hercules, 
J anus, Adonis, Helius, and Esculapius of the 
Greek and Roman pantheons; the Thammuz of 
the Pheenicians; the Thor of the Edda; the El, 
Hel, Hegle, Heil, Helith of the northern nations. 
Now all the most received traditions, and the 
most antient notices of this monument, associate 
it with this god El; and the tradition, previously 
alluded to as still prevailing at Cerne, describes 
some severe contest for divine honours having 
taken place there, in which victory declared on 
the side of the more modern hierophants. 
Tradition, though never a test of dates, is, 
nevertheless, frequently the best—sometimes the 
only—authority that can be resorted to as to the 
outline of long past events, and which are more 
оНет ровсашеа than ante-dated: and, when we 
radition со: ing and in its turn supported 
by, the далий course of events, and consistent 
with existing monuments, we cannot but regard 
it as entitled to much consideration, and worthy 
of an effort to separate the sterling material of 
truth from the dross of fiction, with which time, 
ignorance, and ingenuity may have combined to 
alloy it. Such is the case with the tradition in 
question, and which we find preserved in a monk- 
ish legend founded on it; for the monks were 
most apt adapters of every local tale which they 
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could convert to their own purposes ; and herein, 
too, they acted with policy; for that religious 
regard for hallowed spots, which is so observable 
in all ages and amongst all people, is paralleled 
by a kindred veneration for old traditions and 
time honoured national legends; and the intro- 
duction of a new faith would be more easily effected 
by the retention of the accustomed sites of antient 
ceremonies, and the adaptation of established 
myths. 

William of Malmesbury informs us that St. 
Augustin, after his arrival in Britain, having con- 
verted the kingdom of Kent to the Christian faith, 
travelled over the rest of the English provinces as 
far as king Ethelbert’s dominions extended ; that 
upon his arrival at Cernel the inhabitants treated 
him and his companions with much rudeness, 
fastened the tails of fishes to their garments, and 
drove them out of the place for a distance of three 
miles, There, the holy man, recollecting himself, 
foresaw the change that was soon to happen in 
their minds, and, in a transport of joy, cried out 
to his сотрапіопѕ, —“ Сегпо Deum, qui et nobis 
retribuet gratiam et furentibus illis emendatiorem 
infundet animam.” The people soon repented of 
what they had done, came and asked pardon, and 
desired him to return. He, imputing this change 
to the hand of God, gave to this place the name 
of Cernel, compounded of a Hebrew word Hel or 
El (God), and the Latin Cerno, (I see); being, as 
will be seen, the commencement of his prior ex- 
clamation. The conyersion of the people followed; 
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already spoken of (p. 23), and described by Clau- 
dian,—the deity compounded of a human head 
and body, with serpentine or fish-like extremi- 
ties —the “ desinit in piscem” of Horace. This 
was in accordance with established usage, for it 
was the general practice to denote the priests or 
the worshippers of any system by the deity whom 
they adored; just as the priestess of Delphi was 
called “ Pythia” from her deity Python, and as 
the Celtic priest was called “ап adder,” because 
adders were symbolic of the god whom he served. 
After this conquest, as we gather from Walter of 
Coventry, El became the provincial deity of this 
part of the kingdom”. * 

Here, therefore, was a contest for religious 
supremacy between the adorers of the diluvian 
serpent, and those worshippers of the sun and the 
host of heaven, whose hero-god was El. The 
latter succeeded in establishing their rites; and 
in commemoration of their triumph, and as an 
act of gratitude to their deity, they carved that 
colossal symbolic memorial, which has «called 
forth this dissertation, on the very summit that 
had been dedicated to the prior worship, and 
which thence became Kern-El,—the hill of El, 
There the monumental figure of that deity still 
stands, traced in the enduring lines of that antique 
people, holding aloft his especial attribute—the 
symbol of power and of conquest,—the cypress 
sceptre of Jupiter,—the club of Hercules and of 


8 “In Dorsetensi pago olim colebatur deus Helith,”-—Walt: Cor: М8, in 
Benet Col: Lib: 1, xi. 
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But they were not left im the undisturbed pos- 
session of their country, or in the uninterrupted 
performance of their religious rites: for both 
were hazarded on the issue of mighty struggles 
between them and a warlike invading foe. It 
would not avail, in the present inquiry, to enter 
on the much debated question of Phoenician and 
Grecian intercourse with Britain: for such inter- 
course could hardly have extended beyond the 
carrying on of commercial operations on the 
maritime coasts, and would not have been en- 
forced by a course of military invasion altogether 
foreign to the policy and national economy of the 
merchant princes of Tyre; whilst we have to 
deal with a people who formed an adverse and a 
permanent settlement, and who carried their pur- 
poses on the point of the sword. Of the progress 
of such a people there is ample evidence. The 
existing features of. the southwestern part of the 
island show that here was the settlement of a 
hostile invading people, who, having acquired a 
footing, not only maintained their ground, but 
succeeded, notwithstanding powerful opposition 
on the part of the aboriginal race, in advancing 
the boundaries of their acquisitions, as new spaces 
of country gradually fell a prey to the progress of 
their victorious arms. The rev. Thomas Warton, 
am attentive observer of such matters, states, in 
his History of Kiddington, that “a straight line 
drawn northward from the southern coast of 
England, about Dorsetshire and Hampshire, only 
thirty miles into land, would cut through the 
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